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hinted that he was prepared to make a special peace, not this time with a subordinate duke, but with the king of the Lombards himself, although, as he frankly admits, such a peace would be seriously detrimental to the Imperial cause in Italy. Such a menace (even though it was nothing more) could scarcely fail to bring down on Gregory's head a storm of indignation. For some time already there had been considerable irritation against him at Constantinople, where ^the party of the Exarch was strong in favour. All this irritation now broke loose. Even the Emperor was violently prejudiced against him, and wrote off at once a fiery letter, expressing with extreme candour his opinion of his recent conduct, and accusing him, in. effect, of being both a traitor and a fool. This letter was received in June 595.
The Pope, in his turn, lost his temper. Maurice's wilful blindness to the incapacity of Eomanus, his heartless disregard for the sufferings of his Eoman subjects, his foolish clinging to the fiction that he was still sovereign over all Italy, and, above all, the very insulting expressions in his letter, were enough to rouse the passion even of a saint. Boiling with indignation, Gregory dashed off a reply such as few Emperors had ever received from one of their subjects.1
" In their most serene commands, my Eeligious Lords, while reproving me for certain things, appeared indeed to spare me, but in reality spared me not at all. For though they politely apply to me the word 'simple/ they in fact call me a fool. Now in Scripture, when ( simple' is used in a good sense, it is often carefully joined with some word like 'prudent' or ' righteous.' Thus it is written of blessed Job, He was a man simple and righteous; and the blessed Apostle Paul admonishes us, Be ye simple in evil and prudent in good; and the Truth Himself admonishes us in the Gospel, saying, Be ye prudent as serpents and simple as doves. But I, in my Lords' most serene commands, am said to have been deceived by the cunning of Ariulf, and am called ' simple' without the addition of ' prudent'; whence it is clear beyond all doubt that I am called a fool. Well, I myself must confess that you are right. For, even if your Piety did not utter the word, the facts proclaim my folly; since, had I been aught but a fool, I should never
1 Epp. v. 36.